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ike is generally maleficent, who is finally killed by his opponent the Rabbit. 
On p. 183 it is said that the Rabbit made a manikin by wrapping a rab- 
bit skin around a pawpaw limb. Mr. Leland considers this as the proba- 
ble original of the Tar Baby. So far the Tar Baby has been found among 
the Biloxi Indians of Louisiana, but not among the other tribes. The man- 
ikin reminds one of the magic bag of rabbit's skin used by the Rabbit in 
his contest with the Muskrat, as told by the Omahas and Iowas. 

In the story of " De Gol'en Ball " (pp. 185-189), will be found many 
examples of rhythm, though the story is printed as prose. In this respect 
it equals certain passages in " Lorna Doone." The examples referred to 
in the former begin at the bottom of p. 186, each consisting of eight sylla- 
bles. Several counterparts of the Rabbit in the fire (p. 204) appear in In- 
dian myths. Thus, in the myth of the Man who had two wives, a Buffalo 
Woman and a Corn Woman, the Man had several contests with his Buffalo 
mother-in-law, one of which consisted in enduring great heat, the Man was 
cool but the old Buffalo woman fainted from the heat. On pp. 205, 206 is 
an account of a contest between the Rabbit and the Sun, reminding us of 
the Omaha myth in which there was a trick played on the Sun person by 
the Rabbit, who suffered in turn for his conduct. On pp. 270 and 305 the 
Thunder Bird is identified with the eagle ; but in Siouan belief there are 
several kinds of thunder-birds, named after the eagle, hawk, pigeon, etc. 

This is the first indication of the existence, among Missouri negroes, of 
tales so closely corresponding to Indian narratives. It is therefore to be 
regretted that the recorder has not indicated with precision the persons 
from whom the tales were obtained. It would also have been better if no 
abstracts had been given, the literary form of these abstracts being of 
necessity somewhat misleading to the general reader. In future publica- 
tion of her material, Miss Owen will no doubt rectify these imperfections 
in her interesting work. It is also desirable that further collection should 
be made in neighboring districts, in order that the history of these variants 
of Indian tales may be traced with exactitude. 

J. O. D. 

Chinese Nights' Entertainment. Forty stories told by almond-eyed 
folk, actors in the Romance of the Strayed Arrow. By Adele M. Fielde. 
Illustrated by Chinese artists. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and 
London, n. d. 8vo, pp. ix, 194. 

The authoress of this interesting contribution to folk-lore has had excep- 
tional advantages for collecting folk-tales in China, having resided there 
about twenty years, coming in contact with the common people through 
her manifold duties. She is known to Oriental scholars as the author of 
the voluminous dictionary of the Swatow dialect. In the above work she 
gives the results of her lighter studies in folk-lore ; the forty tales have 
been heard or overheard by the authoress, as they were told in the Swatow 
vernacular by persons who' could not read. They and their kind furnished 
mental entertainment for the authoress during many nights when travelling 
in a slow, native boat, or sitting in a dimly lighted hut, with almond-eyed 
women and children of the Kwangtung province, southern China. The 
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stories, which have not been previously told in English, are strung as beads 
on a thread, through a romance entitled the Strayed Arrow. The folk- 
tales vary in length from less than one page to six pages, and are on a 
very great variety of topics; some are merely amusing for the quaint imagi- 
nation they contain, others are moral tales, others are supposed to account 
for some natural phenomenon, or peculiarity of a particular animal. Some 
are evidently intended to entertain children, others for the instruction of 
adults. A specimen tale is that of the Moon-cake, which, being short, we 
quote entire : — 

" A little boy had a cake that a big boy coveted. Designing to get the 
cake without making the little boy cry so loud as to attract his mother's 
attention, the big boy remarked that the cake would be prettier if it were 
more like the moon. The little boy thought that a cake like the moon 
must be desirable, and on being assured by the big boy that he had made 
many such, he handed over his cake for manipulation. The big boy took 
out a mouthful, leaving a crescent with jagged edge. The little boy was 
not pleased with the change, and began to whimper, whereupon the big 
boy pacified him by saying he would make the cake into a half moon. So 
he nibbled off the horns of the crescent and gnawed the edge smooth ; but 
when the half-moon was made the little boy perceived that there was hardly 
any cake left and he began to snivel. The big boy again diverted him, 
that if he did not like so small a moon he should have one that was just 
the size of the real orb. He then took the cake and explained that just 
before the new moon is seen the old moon disappears. Then he swallowed 
the rest of the cake and ran off, leaving the little boy waiting for the new 
moon." 

Some of the stories have a strong reminiscence of Grimm's tales, others 
are peculiarly Chinese in tone. 

The authoress works into the Strayed Arrow considerable folk-lore in an 
incidental manner. Thus, the pupil's dress, which indicated that he had 
been bereaved of a parent within twenty-seven months, is casually described 
in full (p. 30). Chinese proverbs are also occasionally introduced; one on 
the title-page is : " Spoken words vanish, written words endure." 

The book is beautifully printed, on extra heavy paper, illustrated by re- 
productions of sketches by native artists, and clothed with an ornamental 
cover. It is well calculated to entertain older children, and is, besides, a 
valuable contribution to folk-lore. 

H. Carrington Bolton. 

First Days amongst the Contrabands. By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1893. Pp. 286. 

In this little volume, Miss Botume, appointed in 1864 a teacher of freed 
people at Beaufort, S. C, gives an account of her experience in the Sea 
Islands. This simple and interesting sketch is to be considered as one in 
that series of local memoirs which are needed to serve as documents for 
tracing the wonderful history of the effects of emancipation, an event which 
the author, with pardonable emphasis, calls the greatest in the history of 
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